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EUGENICS AND SO-CALLED EUGENICS 



ROSWELL H. JOHNSON 
University of Pittsburgh 



The determination of the exact meaning of a word that has only 
recently been proposed, and which has been explicitly defined by 
its author, is ordinarily an easy task; easier, that is, than in the case 
of an old term whose meaning has shifted through ages or through 
successive languages. Yet this youthful term, "eugenics," has 
already raced along a rapid and muddy course. 

Galton applied the word, in the first place, to the control of the 
racial evolution of the human species. Yet so far has the original 
meaning strayed that if one were to ask for definitions of eugenics 
from the passengers of a street car, one would get answers such as 
these: "the science of sex," "the control of venereal disease," "the 
causes and prevention of prostitution," "the science of health." 
Who has not heard laws to prevent the marriage of those venereally 
infected called eugenic? A school for sex education is called a 
school of eugenics. Even a milk and ice station has been similarly 
designated. At a recent important conference one speaker said, 
"As the hour is late, we must adjourn for lunch now, to be eugenic." 
Again, some workers for sexual hygiene explained that their move- 
ment had been greatly helped since they had labeled it eugenic. 
So it goes; a good word has been blurred and marred almost past 
recognition. 

There are several criteria for determining what is the best usage 
of any term. These are: (i) the formal definition by its originator, 
(2) its etymology, (3) reputable usage, and (4) fitness of limits. 
Just as facts fall into groups with natural limits, so words which 
have limits corresponding to these limits of the facts are to be 
preferred to words that are assigned arbitrary boundaries. 

In an article in Macmillan's Magazine, Vol. XII, pp. 157 and 
318, in 1865, entitled "Hereditary Talent and Character," we find 
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the main lines of all of Sir Francis Galton's subsequent work in 
eugenics developed. The expression "improvement of the breed 
of mankind" was its keynote, though the word eugenics was not 
yet used. The word first appears in a footnote in Galton's In- 
quiries into Human Faculty in 1873. Here it is described as 

the science of improving stock, which is by no means confined to questions of 
judicious mating, but which, especially in the case of man, takes cognizance of 
all influences that tend, in however remote a degree, to give to the more suit- 
able races or strains of blood a better chance of prevailing speedily over the 

less suitable than they otherwise would have had This [is] .... 

applicable to men, brutes, and plants Eugenics .... is a neater 

word and a more generalized one than viriculture, which I once ventured to 
use. 

In 1892, in the prefatory chapter to the second edition of 
Hereditary Genius, Galton said, on p. xxvii: "Our part is to watch 
for opportunities to intervene by checking the bad and giving free 
play to the good. We must distinguish clearly between our power 
in this fundamental respect and that which we also possess of 
ameliorating education and hygiene." Galton did not use the 
word eugenics here, but the passage is significant as showing that 
he had very clearly in mind the distinction between that which we 
now call eugenics and euthenics. 

In 1901, in his Huxley lecture on the "Possible Improvement 
of the Human Breed under Existing Conditions of Law and Senti- 
ment," he does not use his new term, but does throughout deal 
strictly with germinal characteristics. 

In 1904, in his paper "Eugenics, Its Scope and Aims," he uses 
this definition: "Eugenics is the science which deals with all 
influences that improve the inborn qualities of a race; also with 
those that develop them to the utmost advantage. The improve- 
ment of the inborn qualities or stock of some one human population 
will alone be discussed here." It is this definition which gives the 
excuse to those who would use eugenics so broadly as to include 
nearly all human betterment. Some contend that he meant to in- 
clude a considerably wider field than he did earlier. Since birth 
does not take place till the individual is already nine months old, 
characteristics acquired during these prenatal months, strictly 
speaking, are inborn. Yet Galton himself used the word "inborn" 
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always in reference to the germinal characteristics, in contradis- 
tinction to the acquired body characteristics, even though inborn. 
And let it be noted that in this article he does not deal with anything 
but germinal characteristics, as in his other articles. 

When we come to his Memories of My Life, written in 1908, we 
find him saying, "Eugenics is officially defined in the minutes of the 
University of London as the 'study of the agencies under social 
control that may improve or impair the racial qualities of future 
generations either physically or mentally.'" Galton gave this 
same definition to the Eugenics Education Society, so that we may 
consider it the final form in which he wished it expressed. That to 
Galton the word "racial" meant germinal is borne out by his 
expression "races or strains of blood," and also by the following 
passages from this same autobiography: 

To replace natural selection by other processes that are more merciful and 
not less effective .... is precisely the aim of eugenics. Its first object is to 
check the birth-rate of the unfit instead of allowing them to come into being, 
though doomed in large numbers to perish prematurely. The second object 
is the improvement of the race by furthering the productivity of the fit by 
early marriages and the healthful rearing of their children. Natural selection 
rests upon excessive production and wholesale destruction; eugenics on bring- 
ing no more individuals into the world than can be properly cared for and those 
only of the best stock [p. 323]. 

In the foregoing passage, the expression "healthful rearing of 
their children" might at first reading seem to indicate that Galton 
meant to include hygiene. But when we note that he says "the 
healthful rearing of their children" (not merely "children"), it is 
evident that he is treating hygiene as an agency in increasing the 
survival of these individuals of good stock. 

Most biologists believe that acquired body characteristics are 
not inherited unless the germ cells, collectively spoken of as germ- 
plasm, are affected. The question then becomes, What influences 
do affect the germ-plasm? While most biologists today believe 
that the germ-plasm is very conservative, and therefore difficult 
to modify, yet it is generally granted that such a modification is 
possible, where the agency, through some quality of the blood or 
otherwise, can act directly upon the germ-plasm. Since species 
are so conservative, the burden of proof lies with those who would 
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assert the possibility of easier modification. The two deleterious 
agencies which have been most generally supposed capable of 
affecting the germ-plasm are alcohol and the toxin formed by the 
parasite Spirochaeta pallida. If these do affect the germ-plasm, 
they are properly classed as racial poisons. But the evidence, even 
in these cases, is as yet by no means conclusive. Without the 
results of further investigation, now under way at several labora- 
tories, we cannot decide positively whether there is a direct lasting 
effect on the germ-plasm of alcohol and the toxin of Spirochaeta 
pallida to include within the province of eugenics or not. 

When we consider the etymology of the word eugenics, we find 
no warrant for the loose uses earlier quoted. The Greek equiva- 
lent, true breeding, clearly puts the emphasis on heredity. 

Reputable usage, in the case of ordinary words, means that 
interpretation given by educated people, but in the definition of 
a scientific word we accept only the meaning used by specialists 
in that field of science which embraces the data or principles under 
consideration. The Galton Eugenics Laboratory in London and 
the Eugenics Record Office of Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, 
are both investigating, in their studies of human variation and 
heredity, germinal characteristics, or determining just what is 
germinal. I know of not a single instance where these scientists 
have used the word eugenics in any but the Galtonian sense, 
Furthermore, the officers of the Eugenics Committee of the Ameri- 
can Breeders' Association, which is the oldest eugenics association 
in this country, in their writings also use the word only in this early, 
restricted sense. 

Is there a natural, clear-cut line dividing the field of eugenics 
from that splendidly large, though vaguely bounded, field of activity 
for improved human environment, now known as euthenics ? To 
be sure, much of this social betterment work does affect inborn 
qualities. But as we have seen, inborn qualities may or may not 
be germinal. Thus, a cleft palate, known to have been in the 
family for generations, is plainly germinal and belongs to the field 
of eugenics. On the other hand, we may recognize certain charac- 
teristics in an infant at birth, which are of course inborn, without 
necessarily being germinal, as for instance, weight somewhat above 
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the normal, wholly as the result of superior prenatal nutrition. 
The mother after conception is merely a nurturing environment. 
Any characteristics the child acquires, then, in this period are 
not germinal, though inborn. Therefore efforts to improve these 
inborn, non-germinal characteristics of the coming child, through 
better care of the pregnant mother, are not in the field of eugenics, 
if we adhere to Gallon's original definition, but in the field of 
euthenics. Yet in some cases there is, in the avowed object of 
bettering the new generation, an element of futurity that marks 
it off somewhat from the general euthenic movement that stresses 
present-day betterment. To cover just this, I have coined the 
expression "projected euthenics." 

If the line of distinction is drawn as here indicated, this field of 
projected euthenics will be handled by the euthenist, familiar with 
its problems and trained in its methods, and not by eugenists, who 
have a training and interest entirely distinct. These eugenists can 
then give their whole attention to those problems of heredity and 
selection which they are peculiarly fitted to handle. 

In order to show this contrast between the euthenists and the 
eugenists, and why it is desirable to have a scientific demarkation 
of their fields, let us examine a few cases where they come into 
conflict. It is noticeable in each of these instances that the most 
useful line of division cuts between eugenics and projected euthen- 
ics, not between projected euthenics and euthenics. 

The campaign to save all infant lives indiscriminately is clearly 
not eugenic, but it is to be favored on euthenic grounds. To 
tolerate the present needless sacrifice of baby lives for the possible 
good of future generations would be too costly. 

Using the Galtonian definition, we discover that the crucial 
eugenic aspect of alcoholism is whether it deteriorates the germ- 
plasm or affects the marriage-, birth-, and death-rates of the affected 
persons. All other aspects of alcoholism belong to the field of 
euthenics. Should we accept the extended definition of eugenics, 
there would be no limit, since as a rule the children of alcoholic 
parents are inferior, aside from any race deterioration. 

To the eugenist the principal importance of venereal diseases is 
the effect they have on sterility and the marriage rate. But with 
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the extended meaning, eugenists would need to cover the entire 
field of sexual hygiene, inasmuch as the health of offspring is 
impaired by infection. 

Let us hope that it is not too late to save the word eugenics from 
the disuse into which it will fall if it becomes so inclusive as to lose 
the value that arises from an apt distinction. Let us use the word 
only in the good, pure, Galtonian sense: Eugenics is the science and 
art of the control of human, germinal characteristics. As an 
adjective, eugenic is applied only to those agencies or influences 
which improve the aggregate of human, germinal characteristics. 



